WAR

language of the speakers, who had in fact never so much
as mounted the platform. The Financial News capped the
incident by announcing that

Dutch news tells of the Kaiser's fury on hearing of the
failure of the meeting. Peremptory orders for the immediate
organisation of other " peace meetings," regardless of expense,
have been sent to the secret agents of the German Govern-
ment in England. Presumably the Teutonic "ladies" will
attend to yell for "peace."1

Even in war-time, Parliament had some lingering
sympathy for free speech, and the Government refused
to prohibit pacifist meetings or, as the Home Secretary,
Mr. Samuel, put it, " even in time of war to assume the
responsibility of determining what views of its own
policy it ought to allow to be expressed." And occasion-
ally MacDonald and his colleagues were able to startle
the House into something like support, by accounts of
incidents such as those just described. Of a debate on
the Cardiff riot, which began with an Ulsterman
inquiring of the Speaker how best the House could
express its thanks to the Member who had broken up
the "pro-German" meeting at Cardiff, MacDonald
could report in Forward that" a House hilariously hostile
had been turned into a sympathetic one, and Cardiff
changed from being a joke to being a shame." But, for
the most part, the four years of war were for MacDonald
an arid wilderness of hostility.

From the hopeless but unending public campaign,
for each episode in which a sensitive man must needs
screw his fortitude up afresh, he grimly refused, tempting
though it must often have been, to retire into merciful
obscurity. And it was waged, of course, against a con-
stant background of private misunderstandings and

1 For an account of the whole incident see Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, Builders of
Peace, p. 93 f.
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